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THE CHILD-MIND AND CHILD-RELIGION 



PROFESSOR EDWIN DILLER STARBUCK, PH.D. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 



I. THE CHILD-CONSCIOUSNESS AND HUMAN PROGRESS 

During an ocean voyage I had to witness three times a day, and 
hear from a stateroom just opposite, a process of slow infanticide. A 
mother — a loving mother, she seemed to be — was feeding a pale- 
faced child of a year and a half whatever it wanted from her own 
plate. The baby's already "cultivated" taste swung in the direction 
of coffee, fish, salads, pickles, and desserts. I learned that this was 
the fifth child, and the only survivor of the number. "God had 
taken" the others in their tender years. It seemed certain that he 
would soon rescue this one also from a world of pain and evil. 

This mother's ideas, evidently, could be summed up in three prin- 
ciples : first, that a child should have whatever it wants ; second, that 
food is food; and, third, that children are constructed on essentially 
the same lines as adults, and whatever is food for the elders is food 
also for the children. These principles, all of them more false than 
true, are essentially the same that are observed in dispensing mental 
and spiritual food to children. I longed to save in some way the 
innocent little creature on the steamer from the fate that so surely 
awaited it ; but, with all the tactf ulness I was able to command, any 
suggestions were regarded as an interference, if not an impertinence. 
I have a profound wish, as deep-going as my hope for the perfection 
of the human kind, that our children should have the right spiritual 
nourishment. Most of them are ill-fed and starving for want of any 
sustenance whatsoever. 

No parent would be so thoughtless as to suppose that a little child 
might safely be thrown out upon its own resources and shift for itself 
in securing food and raiment. No less misguided are the laissez- 
faire doctrines in regard to religion and morals. Parents and teachers 
are among the choicest products of evolution. There was a time 
when parental care did not exist, as is true at present among lower 
kinds, and the offspring must rely upon instinct, external nature, luck 
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and numbers for getting on and preserving the species. It has now 
become a selected utility that the offspring should be born very help- 
less and depend less for their well-being upon natural law and chance, 
and more upon the loving care and thoughtful providence of parents 
and teachers. In the midst of the intimate relationship in family and 
school, the lives of all concerned are softened, enriched, deepened, 
and ennobled. The span of the growing life of parents is extended 
and the inner qualities are beautified, and at the same time the chil- 
dren as they have become more helpless, have become likewise more 
docile and receptive, and have acquired the habit of learning and of 
making new adjustments, which are the conditions of progress. 
These qualities have proved so useful that in the course of evolution, 
as the students of our past agree, children have become more and 
more helpless, the period of infancy has become longer and longer, 
and the function of parents who provide, guide, and protect more 
indispensable. That parent who does not accept with all fulness of 
heart this responsibility is dropping backward and undoing the divine 
purposes which have been running through the ages. The laissez- 
jaire doctrine of the idea of education according to nature is good 
ethics among mollusks, fish, and some of the reptiles. It still remains 
a law for the human species, but it has been overshadowed by the 
higher laws of love and responsibility. 

The simpler the type of life and the "lower" — that is, the more 
distinctly physiological — the function in question, the more safely can 
the infant be guided by the direction nature has provided for it through 
instinct. The successes of its forbears in meeting the struggle of life 
are recorded within it at birth. It is traveling over well-trodden 
paths that are not easily mistaken. In the case of the "higher" 
reactions the case is otherwise. Religion and morality are among 
the later acquisitions of the species. The paths leading into these 
more refined attainments are less certain, and the chances of leading 
away into by-paths or of missing the way entirely are much greater. 
The successes of individuals of reacting and embodying in their char- 
acters the good, true, and beautiful, instead of being recorded so 
inviolably in the structure and tendency to function of the infant at 
birth, are registered relatively more in persons, books, institutions, 
and customs. It is for the teacher and parent in these spheres, even 
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more than in matters of food and raiment, to lead the children, with 
what tact and wisdom they may possess, over doubtful ways and into 
the straight and narrow paths along which righteousness is to be 
attained. Unless a parent or teacher is entirely indifferent to the 
ends toward which Nature has been working in bringing about the 
helplessness of children, and fastening upon the race the institutions 
of the family and the school, he must regard his function as a divine 
calling. 

The providence for children must not be simply general. It must 
be special. Love in the abstract will not save the bodies or souls of 
the little ones. The question should be : What specifically does this 
child need, and what are the occupations and interests that will be 
food for his mind and heart ? If his spiritual diet is too highly spiced, 
as, for example, with stories which invariably excite the imagination, 
or is overloaded with a surplus of dogmatic pellets, the outcome is not 
wholesome. With natures of slight initiative the result is likely to be 
pallor and anaemia and, with vigorous souls, a reaction. A wise 
mother will not give a tiny infant unconverted starches, knowing that 
it has no means of changing them into the elements of nutrition. She 
should know equally well that much of the materials now used in the 
religious instruction of children is after the pattern of that which 
adults have found to their liking, and if administered to children will 
be as disastrous as to feed the baby from her own plate. She will not 
expect a baby to learn the catechism, nor a youth in the teens to have 
his heart refreshed by the inner verities of religion through faith with- 
out reason, after the manner of the mystic. There is an instinct in 
the young of birds that causes them, long after they have attained 
the proportions of the parents and are hopping and flying every- 
where, to refrain from seeking their own food. They wait, no matter 
how impatiently, for the parent birds to bring them the right morsels. 
They are learning the wisdom of their elders. There is an instinct in 
the parents that teaches them just what food is best. Little children 
have, likewise, instinctively an attitude of credulity, imitativeness, 
confidence, and open-eyed wonder, which show that they too are 
giving to parents and teachers a constant opportunity to exercise their 
office. It is not right to throw into their open and receptive natures 
almost indiscriminately a deal of anything at hand and call it spiritual 
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food. Would that parents and teachers might attain a wisdom to 
supplement the impulses of a loving heart and guide them as inviolably 
as is the bird guided in its selection of the right materials. 

The gravest error in religious education is to regard religion as the 
given fact and the child as something that must be brought in some 
way into relation with it. Too often religion is looked upon as a 
finished product, such and such an amount of which is to be inter- 
jected into the mind of the child; or it is a fixed something into which 
the child shall be forced to enter. The mind of man is ever making 
shackles and prison-houses out of the products of its own thought. 
Thus it was that the Romans of the middle class came to look upon 
the Aeneid of Virgil as a complete revelation, and the Hindus to look 
upon the early Vedas as a final dispensation ; the Schoolmen during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries would not look beyond the 
writings of Aristotle, and the Jews were bent upon doing their sacri- 
fices while their hearts were far from Jehovah. Thus it is that idol- 
atry has flourished everywhere and at all times. Thus it is that in 
secular education in every age the interest must be called away from 
the fetish, the curriculum, to a loving care for the life of children. 
Individual men to a greater or less degree have found the deeper life 
of the Spirit springing up in their hearts. This product, so often 
called "religion," is the record of their personal successes in finding 
life. These successes must repeat themselves ever anew in the heart 
of each child. The most real of all real things is not a code, or a 
sacred writing, or an institution, but a growing fife. These others are 
the mere imprints of its triumphs. The end in view in religious edu- 
cation is not to teach the Bible : it is to use the Bible just in so far as 
that may be the means by which each child shall come into its spir- 
itual heritage and find itself, and in so doing find the Father. Such 
was the thought of the Master when he likened the kingdom of 
heaven to growing things, as seeds or a tree or leaven; such was the 
mind of Paul in calling his brethren temples of the living God. The 
great spiritual deliverers have been iconoclasts against sacrifice, ritu- 
alism, whitened sepulchers, and all kinds of externalism, and have 
revealed ever afresh the majesty of the life of the Spirit as it springs 
forth in the heart of man. It may be the victory of the present age, 
by discovering the minds of children and observing their needs, to 
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save men from entering the bondage of the products of their own 
thought, rather than to rescue them from the confines which tradi- 
tion and their own inertia have constructed about themselves. If 
children can have such spiritual food as they need and can assimilate, 
it is possible that the habit of growth may be so fastened upon them 
from earliest childhood that their minds shall not be burdened with 
a mass of more or less meaningless tradition. If the reader should 
object that our methods of education must have been good, else we 
could not have reached our present attainment, I would call attention 
to the fact that the stock of vitality of a child is such that it will 
flourish, given half a chance, in spite 0} the food it takes into its 
system and cannot assimilate. We are to look ahead to the fuller life 
that may be for our children, rather than to glory in that which through 
pain and struggle has become our heritage. We are in danger, not 
only of putting new wine into old bottles, but of trying to nourish the 
lives of the new generation upon the old bottles themselves. 

The body of tradition is, of course, our greatest asset. It points 
the way toward truth and lif e. It is at the same time like the inherit- 
ance of the son of a wealthy sire, a source of greatest danger. Moving 
down upon each generation as it does, like the slow but relentless 
motion of a great glacier, it has so filled our eyes that it has caused us 
not only to lose sight in large measure of children as children, but has 
led us to false conceptions of what they are. Almost every nation has 
had its paradise from which man has been separated, and its Revela- 
tion of truth in the past. Nations, like individuals, cherish in memory 
the good and relegate into oblivion the pain and evil. Against this 
primitive perfection, and its counterpart in a transcendent present, is 
set a " natural " order. This latter is somehow a dissevered fragment 
from the universe where God dwells; as if it were possible to conceive, 
as Bruno taught, that we might have a "universe" and, in addition, a 
" world." God is thus apart from the world, and the soul is separate 
and distinct from the mind and body which are earthy. 

The child is born into this "natural" world. He can enter the 
world of "grace" only by an arbitrary (so far as his natural life is 
concerned) act of redemption. This mediaeval conception, which 
by a certain irony came to bear the name of the founder of Chris- 
tianity, has gradually, since the Renaissance, been losing its hold on 
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the minds of men. It is now in a fair way to disappear entirely, 
except in so far as it contains a shade of truth, in the face of the uni- 
versal acceptance of the idea of a developing universe. This concep- 
tion has come to include an entire order in whole and in part. There 
are no scattered pieces. Whatever purpose there is is working out 
its will everywhere. Under the impetus of such a profound concep- 
tion the belief in divine immanence seems to be taking the place of 
that of an " absentee " God who rules in a transcendent kingdom. It 
is impossible longer, except by the grossest inconsistency, to regard an 
infant simply as born in sin and a creature of evil. On the contrary, 
he is a being with a divine lineage. He is born in the image of God 
because of the fact of heredity, and he partakes of that out of whose 
life he has sprung. Indeed, since the purpose that runs through the 
ages has been selecting out and magnifying the period of helpless 
childhood, there are thereby shown both the utility to the species and 
the sacredness of infancy. The fact of infancy makes possible the 
conservation of the past and contains within itself the possibility of 
progress. Hence it is that the whole attitude toward religious educa- 
tion is changing. Its justification is in the simple and basal facts of 
developing life. Its purpose is no longer to rescue children from the 
world for the sake of a glorious heaven and their joy therein. It is 
to take the child with its divine inheritance, give it the impress of the 
wisdom of the past, and start it surely in the direction of the richer 
and fuller life of the spirit that each new generation is permitted to 
enter. Around this central ideal of divine perfection which has its 
sanction in the very nature of life itself, the older ends of religious 
education are still operative, to be sure, as superadded incentives. 

If the dignity of childhood had been restored to its rightful place 
through an enlarged outlook upon the world, and by an interpretation 
of the meaning of infancy as the condition of progress, the high esti- 
mation of its worth has been justified also through the study of the 
facts of child-life. A study of the child soon after birth in comparison 
with adults and other animals seems to set it forth as the culmination 
of the developmental series up to the present point of evolution. * The 
species may be arranged in an ascending series according to the 
length of the jaw in proportion to other dimensions of the head. One 

1 See for example, Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, p. 32 ff. 
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may select the alligator, dog, ape, savage man, and civilized man to 
suggest the series. Woman will project the series, and the baby will 
complete it with the shortest jaw of all. In roundness of the skull, 
prominence of the frontal arch and cranial capacity, woman again, who, 
as anthropologists agree, is closer to the racial type, completes the 
series, with the exception of the child who projects it far in advance. 
So it is with other characteristics, as hairlessness, number of teeth, 
proportion of head to the rest of the body, dimension of limbs, smooth- 
ness of skin, and the like. It seems to be literally true, in many 
respects, that "the advance from childhood is a growth in degenera- 
tion." When we take also into consideration the mental qualities, 
the perfection of childhood appears as something more than a mere 
selected device of nature to insure parental care through love of 
offspring, and the fact of its perfection far more than a product of the 
imagination of a proud father and crooning mother. The mind of 
the little child is a unity; it will soon see the world piecemeal and 
express its life bit by bit. It is full of grace and spontaneity ; it will 
become angular and awkward. Not, if it should later study all the 
arts of expression, can it equal the facial and other gestures of the 
years from one to three. It is loving, joyous, exuberant, hopeful, and 
trustful. It is hungry to know, with its mind open to all truth. In 
most characteristics it typifies that toward which the adults struggle 
more or less in vain after having left the paradise of childhood. In 
so far as this is true, we shall have to go behind the dictum of the 
biologists who say that woman is the race, and admit that, even in 
higher degree, the child stands as the type of the deeper life of the race 
and symbolizes the higher perfection toward which it is tending. 
With fuller appreciation can it be recalled that Jesus, with all the 
tenderness of his great heart, took a child and loved it because he saw 
reflected in it the highest perfection. It is safe to presume that he 
loved it not only for what it symbolized, but likewise for what it was. 
The right attitude toward children is the true starting-point for 
effecting their culture. Taken alone, a loving heart is not sufficient. 
Other things equal, the child of a loving parent is as likely to starve or 
to waste itself as that of another. The attachment of a bird or 
beast to its offspring frees a wonderful train of instinctive responses 
adapted to protecting, providing for, and tutoring the young. Love 
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in the human species should discharge into the same series of conse- 
quences, and should arouse in addition a set of thought-reactions 
limited only by the capacity of the mind itself. An essential difference 
between man and brute is the degree with which the former is able 
to supplement instinct by reason. In so far as his arts perfect them- 
selves, each has its correlative "science." Bridge-building was 
originally an art purely. It has developed until it involves prac- 
tically all man's organized knowledge of physics, mathematics, and 
mechanics. So it is with the arts of stock-breeding, plant-culture, 
medicine, preparation of foods, and even of painting, music, and 
secular education. As each instinctive or empirical activity has 
assumed large significance, it has had to clarify itself by becoming 
thoughtful. It is important to bear in mind that the "science" of 
any department of human activity is not, in any sense, a body of 
made-up principles superimposed upon it from the outside; the 
"science," on the contrary, is only the record of processes of inner 
refinement of that activity. The scientific aspects of medicine, for 
example, are not made out of hand and brought to bear upon the 
practice; they are simply the product of the account that experience 
has taken of its own successes and failures and the formulation of 
these into principles as the inner history of this particular body of 
experience has grown more complicated and self-consistent. Reason 
itself is just the form that the complication of the manifold of instinct 
tendencies has taken in the midst of the necessity of getting on in a 
complex world. In this point of view it should not be possible for 
any person to depreciate the attempts that are being made, in the 
interest of the spiritual development of children, to formulate the 
facts of child-consciousness. Nor should it be possible for a scientist 
in high office, as has recently been done, to speak and write on the 
clean-cut separation that should be made between science and life, 
and between psychology in particular and any direct utility it may 
subserve to those interested in child-culture. A "science" of child- 
nature and of child-culture, for which we must still look to the future, 
is as inevitable as for a healthy tree in a wholesome environment to 
bear fruit. 

It has become impossible, almost the world over, for a man to 
practice medicine without knowing much of the details of anatomy 
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and physiology. In the manual arts it has been shown that, while the 
technically trained laborers are at first at a disadvantage in the wages 
they can earn, they are shortly earning more than four times the 
amount of untrained laborers; and the wages may be regarded as an 
index of efficiency. An artist chooses to master the technique of his 
art, if he aspires to become a master-artist. It must ultimately be true 
that no person will undertake to educate children in religion, nor a 
minister of the gospel presume to guide the spiritual destinies of young 
men and women, who has not mastered as well as he may the laws of 
mental growth, the nature of the religious impulse, and its relation to 
the other facts of consciousness. Only so can he be a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed. It must in all fairness be acknowledged 
that we know little as yet about the mental life. Nor does the botanist 
know much of plants compared with what he hungers to know; he 
has, however, enough facts at his command to give something of an 
insight into plant-life by which he feels that he is living the life of 
plants somewhat from the inside, and not simply looking at them 
from without. Enough is already known about children to make it 
possible for a parent or teacher to have a warm inner feeling for 
them, so that the efforts in religious instruction, instead of being of 
the general hit-and-miss character, may possess the quality of being 
in tune with the profounder purposes of nature and leading most 
surely in the direction of true ideals. 



